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looking down saw a monster. He cried out to the others, " It is not a 
bear, it is a monster. We shall all be killed. Run away as fast as you 
can." 

The monster came out of the hole and went down the tree, leaving the 
man above the opening, and, running after one of those on the ground, 
killed him, took him in his mouth, and put him into the hole in the tree. 
In this manner he continued to catch each man, killing him and placing 
him in his lair in the tree. While he was after the eleventh man, who by 
this time had run a long distance, the man up in the tree came down and 
ran in the opposite direction at the top of his speed. Coming to a large 
river, he swam across and ran on until he saw a lion. 

The lion said to him, "You cannot escape the monster. Crawl under 
me." After the man had done this, the lion told him to sit down a short 
distance away and said, " I am going to fight with the monster when he 
comes and will kill him, but not without losing my own life. Then when 
you go home I want you to bring six white dogs to me." 

The monster soon came, and both he and the lion were killed in the 
battle, as had been predicted. 

The Indian went home and selected six white dogs. After securing 
these, he took them to the place where the lion had fallen, and offering 
them to him said, " Here are the six white dogs you told me to bring." 
He then killed each dog by hitting it on the head. 

The lion at once came to life and said to the man, " I have saved your 
life, and you can now go home in safety." 

This myth is one of a class of traditions, of frequent occurrence, in 
which the fundamental thought is the escape of a man from one monster 
through the assistance of another supernatural being. 

The white dog sacrifice played an important part in the ceremonies of 
the Iroquois and neighboring tribes. Among the Indians from which this 
myth was secured it was practised as late as 1819, when they ceded to the 
United States government the land surrounding the little farm reserves 

where they now live. 

Harlan I. Smith. 

Games of Children in Lancaster, Mass. — The following games, 
formerly played in the town named, exhibit some variations from corre- 
sponding forms heretofore printed : — 

(1) Two young people, a boy and a girl, were placed in opposite cor- 
ners of the room, and required to advance toward each other, saying as they 
took a step forward : (The boy) " My old squaw, how I love you ! " (The 
girl) " My old Indian, how I love you ! " The fun consisted in efforts 
to make the couple laugh, when the like procedure would have to be 
repeated. 

(2) The party is made to arrange itself in couples by a selection directed 
by the rhyme : — 

I am a poor widow, I live all alone ; 

I have but one daughter (or son), and she (he) is my own : 
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Daughter, daughter, go choose your own ; 
Choose you a good one, or else choose none. 

Mrs. A. M. L. Clark. 
Lancaster, Mass. 

Corn-planting Rhyme. — Can any one complete the following corn- 
planting rhyme, supposed to be of New England origin ? 

One for the cutworm, 
One for the crow, 
— for the — 
And — to grow. 

It has been suggested that the third and fourth lines should be : — 

One for the blackbird, 
And one to grow. 

Sarah E. Sprague. 
Chicago, III. 



LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 

Ninth Annual Meeting. — The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society will be held in the Donavan Room, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md., on Tuesday and Wednesday, December 28 
and 29. 

Tuesday, December 28. Morning Session. 10 a. m. Meeting of the 
Council. 1 1 a. m. The Society meets for business. Address of welcome, 
Presidential address, and reading of papers. Afternoon Session. 2-5 p. m. 
Reading of papers. Evening reception to visiting members by the 
Woman's Literary Club of Baltimore. 

Wednesday, December 29. 10 a. m.-i p. m. Morning Session for the 
reading of papers. 2-5 p. m. Afternoon session for the reading of papers. 

As the annual meeting for the current year will mark the completion of 
the first decade of the Society's existence, it is hoped that the occasion 
may be made useful in extending the membership and influence of the 
organization ; and members who can make it convenient to attend are 
urgently requested to do so. 

The following are titles of papers communicated to the Secretary : — 

Miss Alice M. Bacon, Hampton, Va., "Methods and Work of the 
Hampton Folk-Lore Society." 

Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen, Cambridge, Mass., " Experiences of a Collector 
of Folk-Lore." 

Dr. Franz Boas, New York, N. Y., " The Transformer and the Culture 
Hero in American Mythology." 

Prof. H. Carrington Bolton, Washington, D. C, " Relics of As- 
trology." 

Dr. Charles C. Bombaugh, Baltimore, Md., "The Bibliography of 
Folk-Lore." 



